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Were it not better for a man ina 


fair room to set up one great light, or 


branching candlestick of lights, than 


to go about with a rushlight into every 
dark corner ? Bacon. 


DUTY AND INCLINATION. 


*Sray at home,” said Inclination, 
“Tet the errand wait.” 
“Go at once,” said Duty, sternly, 
“Or you'll be too late.” 


“ But it rains,” said Inclination, 

“ And the wind is keen.” 
_ “Never mind all that,” said Duty, 
| “Go and brave it, Jean.” 


Jean stepped out into the garden, 

__ Looked up at the sky ; 

Clouded, shrouded, dreary, sunless, 
Rain unceasingly. 


“Stay,” again said Inclination. 
“Go,” said Duty, “ go.” 

Forth went Jean with no more waiting, 
Or a selfish “ No.”. 


You will smile if now I tell you > 
That this quiet strife, 
Duty conquering Inclination, 
Strengthened all her life. 
Children’s Friend. 
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7 BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


TT was the very first day of the long 


summer vacation. Something un- 
usual was evidently going on in 
Mr, Armstrong’s carriage-house. Ralph 
4 and Tom, the older boys, had carefully 
_ draped a dark blanket over the single 
window. May raced back and forth 
‘with needles, scissors, thimbles, and 
thread. Ruth begged for the faded 
blue ribbon on her last summer’s hat, 
pressed it with her own tiny flatiron, 
__and hurried after her sister. Little Joe 


~ ran busily to and fro with an important 


TOLTEC GORGE—NEW MEXICO. 


“Shure, it’s the buggy harness I’m 
after.” 

“No admittance unless you give the 
countersign,” answered Ralph’s decisive 
tones. 

“You can’t possibly come in, Patrick, 
for you see this is a very important 
meeting,” piped little Joe, anxiously. 
“Tl drop the harness out of the window 
if you ’ll promise not to peep.” 

“All right,” responded good-natured 
Patrick ; “be quick about it, for it’s in 
a hurry I am.” 

The blanket was carefully drawn 
aside, and, piece by piece, the harness 
dropped to the ground. 

During the long quiet forenoon 
mamma cast many anxious glances in 
the direction of the carriage-house, 
perplexed by the unwonted stillness of 
her noisy little flock. When the diuner- 
bell rang the children filed demurely 
into the dining-room, with shining faces 
and smoothly brushed hair. [yen care- 
less Tom needed no gentle reminder 
from mamma. Papa glanced inquisi- 
tively at the long faded llue badges 
floating from each right shoulder, out- 
lined in white, with the straggling 
letters, S.F.D, W. Y. D. W.'T. 

“Weve or-gan-ized a new so-ciety,” 
announced May, importantly; feeling 
her way carefully along the syllables of 
the long words. 

“Tt’s a great big secret, and I s! all 
never, never tell,” added Joe, mysteri- 
ously, clapping his napkin over his 
mouth. 

“T wish mamma could belong too,” 
faltered Ruth, hitching uneasily in her 
chair. 

“ She couldn’t, you know,” protested 
May, earnestly ; “ Ralph said she was n’t 
legible.” 

“ Eligible,” corrected Ralph, prompt- 
ly, who had just been promoted to 
high-grade grammar. 

“Dear me, I hope it isn’t a mischief- 
making society,’ exclaimed mamma, 
with some anxiety. 

“T judge, my dear, from the present 
remarkable results, that it must be a 


, " face, his long brown curls flying in the 
Wind. 

__ It did not seem to be an easy matter for the chil- 
_ dren to re-enter the carriage-house when they re- 
_ turned from their various errands. After a peculiar 
knock, —two quick taps with the knuckles and a 
smart blow with the fist, — the bolt was slowly with- 


society for mutual improvement,” ob- 


cautiously opened a few inches, Ralph’s long arm ap- 
peared through the aperture, and they were whisked 
swiftly inside. 

Patrick, the hired man, hurried from the barn and 
shook the carriage-house door. He rubbed his head 
in bewilderment when ‘Tom, in sepulchral tones, de- 
manded the password. 


served papa, soberly. “Joe has not 
once interrupted, Tom’s face and hands are irre- 
proachable, and Ruth has not teased for a second 
piece of pie.” 

“Tt is Bridget’s afternoon out,” said mamma, as 
she rose from the table; “I wish, May, that you 
would wait and wipe the dishes before you go out to 
play with the others.” 
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“() mamma,” cried May, impatiently; “can’t 
Bridget wait and do them? We are going to have 
just the loveliest time, and I don’t want —” 

“Check!” shouted four voices so vigorously that 
mamma thrust her fingers in her ears. 

Tom drew a small bag of black beans from his pocket, 
and solemnly laid one beside May’s plate. “ You will 
report at headquarters,” he said significantly. 

For an instant the blood flushed painfully to May’s 
cheeks, and the tears flooded her soft brown eyes. 
Then she rose, meekly tied on her gingham apron, 
and deftly collected the dishes. Her brothers and 
sisters scainpered off to the carriage-house. After 
her task was completed she followed slowly. She 
returned almost immediately. ‘“ Mamma,” she fal- 
tered, “please give me a pair of papa’s stockings 
to mend, — the ones with the very biggest holes.” 

Mamma glanced at her little daughter’s downcast 
face and silently complied. May seated herself in the 
porch, patiently wove her needle in and out, smoothed, 
folded, and replaced the stockings in the drawer, then 
flew back to the carriage house with a song on her lips. 

As the summer advanced it was evident that some 
wonderful oil had been applied to the domestic 
machinery. Ralph split the kindlings uncomplain- 
ingly, Tom filled the wood-box without a murmur, 
and Ruth carefully kept her small belongings in the 
most perfect order. If in a moment of forgetfulness 
a word of complaint was uttered, four pair of lips 
shouted the magie “Check!” and Tom forthwith 
dealt out one of the black beans to the offender. 
Then the boys did penance by weeding the straw- 
berry bed, May toiled over papa’s stockings, and 
Ruth tearfully sewed on boot-buttons, pricking her 
chubby fingers at every stitch. Little Joe bravely 
donned the outgrown kilt skirt, which in his secret 
soul he despised, and marched to the post-office for 
the morning mail, returning with erect head and 
fearless eyes, even when good old Dr. Hammond 
benignantly stroked his. curls, querying, ‘ Whose 
little girl is this?” 

The last day of the happy vacation drew to a close. 
The whole family were gathered on the pleasant 
piazza in the sunset light. Papa lifted little Joe to his 
knee and thoughtfully smoothed the faded blue badge, 
which still fluttered from beneath his broad collar. 

“T think if I ever join any secret organization 
it will be the ‘Society-For-Doing What-You-Don’t- 
Wanut-’o,’” he said meditatively. 

“Why, papa, how did you ever guess it?” 
rused five astonished voices. 

“My papa knows everything, 
proudly. 


cho- 


” 


announced Joe, 


“T’m so glad,” sighed Ruth, cuddling to her 
mother’s side; “it is so very tiring to keep secrets.” 

“You see, mamma, you couldn't belong,” ex- 
plained May, eagerly; “for there is nothing but 
what you want to do.” 

“Oh, you are very much mistaken,” answered 
mamma, gravely. “Suppose I embroider six new 
badges, and you admit me as a member of your 
society ?” 

“But, mamma,” asked Ruth, anxiously; “you 
don’t detest doing anything, do you?” 

“Well,” replied mamma, frankly, coloring be- 
neath papa’s quizzical smile, ‘I will confess, even at 
the risk of Tom’s presenting me with one of those 
dreadful black beans, I don’t like to fry doughnuts, 
and — yes —I don’t like to sew in dress sleeves.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried the boys in dismay, while 
May and Ruth privately resolyed to perfect them- 
selves in those feminine accomplishments without 
delay. 

“ But my little girl is right,” she added, drawing 
Ruth closer, — “I do not really detest doing anything 
for those I love.” 

“Tom, my son, please hand me a black bean,” 
said papa, humbly; “I don’t like to leave my dear 
little family and attend court next week. In fact, 
I particularly dislike it.” 


We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor 
too humbly of ourselves. Couron. 


THE CHESTNUT BURR. 


A weEx little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down the softest and best ; 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay 
As it swung in the. wind by night and day ; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground. 
It must do its part so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm ; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed, as it waiting lay, 

Dreamed a wonderful dream day by day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree to grow up and down. 


From a Teacher’s Scrap Book. 
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SERMONS UNDER STONES. 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


URING this season of the year nothing can be 
1) more delightful than long rambles through 
fields and woods. There are so many new 
things to see and to learn that these trips may be 
made profitable as well as pleasant. No matter how 
many times one takes the same path, if he be of an 
observing mind he cannot fail to discover something 
different on each occasion. 

It is well to start on one of these summer excur- 
sions with a definite plan. Decide upon a certain 
method, and then carry it into execution. Perhaps 
you may prefer to investigate plant-life, or to study 
the birds, or the insects. Whatever your choice, 
map out your journey accordingly, — go where you 
will be likely to find the object of your search. 

With some such scheme in mind, the author re- 
cently visited a field for the purpose of making the 
acquaintance of the various creatures living under 
stones. On the day previous there had been a light 
shower, which had slightly moistened the ground, 
causing the earth to he soft, though not muddy. 
The sun now-shone brightly, and a gentle breeze 
blew freshly over grasses and cloyer-tops. It was 
just the day to make one rejoice at the mere fact of 
being alive and capable of enjoying the beauties of 
the outside world. 

Along by the old wall which skirted the field were 
many stones that, in the course of several years, had 
been loosened by rough winds, and had become a 
little sunken in the short grass. ‘The place seeming 


a particularly fayorable one in which to begin opera-_ 


tions, on bended knees the work was begun, and with 
such zeal that not even a huge boulder could have 
daunted the courage or lessened the confidence in 
physical strength of the searcher after knowledge. 
However, having wasted much superfluous energy in 
tugging at the larger stones, and having been re- 
warded either by no response on the part of the rock, 
or by nothing more than the familiar sight of a 
common, every-day angleworm, that quickly with- 
drew into his cool, dark cavern as his ponderous roof 
reluctantly rolled away, it was deemed advisable to 
let the remainder of the gigantic rocks in the ten-acre 


field rest undisturbed, and to confine the attention to 
the smaller and more easily managed stones. é 

This proved wiser as well as more agreeable work, 
for no sooner had the first been overturned than it 


-disclosed a multitude of tiny red ants, scurrying 


hither and thither over the flattened surface. Away 
they went, in at one of their underground corridors 
and out at another, acting as though they had gone 
mad. ‘That they were perfectly sane was soon 
shown, for after the first feelings of terror were over 
they bethought them of the numerous eggs that were 
collected into small heaps. How those ants did 
work! Each would seize an egg nearly his own size 
and hurriedly drag it into the nest below, then back 
he would come for another burden. Ina remarkably 
short space of time not an egg could be seen, and 


‘the jostling beings were calmer as they saw no fur- 


ther danger threatening. Then there came an ant 
that had evidently not been present when the confu- 
sion occurred, for he was bringing home a victim 
for some future feast, and seemed to be ignorant 
of what had happened in his absence. Busily he 
pulled at the struggling green worm, and successfully 
piloted it over the roots of grass in his way, until 
he had it safely deposited at the door of his house. 
A companion at this moment emerging from this 
doorway, relieved his brother of his load, and took it 
down to the larder, while the returned hunter fol- 
lowed, to relate his thrilling experiences in the wild, 
green grass forest, and probably to see that his 
family left him at least the wish-bone. 

Peace having been restored, the duties were re- 
sumed, as usual. There was such an immense 
amount to be done too! Why, two new cellars were 
to be dug, a gallery excavated, and a thousand and 
one other things must be accomplished. Surely, one 
could appreciate that old verse, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.” 

With a half-reverent feeling that stone was care- 
fully replaced and. the next taken up. This one had 
undoubtedly fallen there in the spring-time, for it 
was not imbedded in the soil, and under it were only 
the partly bleached roots of grass that seemed sigh- 
ing for the sunshine. The stone was tossed back 
upon the wall, that it might not again deprive any- 
thing of the necessary rays of the sun. 

As the third stone was approached a song was 
heard, —a plaintive, patient sort of a song, in a minor 
key, —and there, under the stone’s edge, sat the 
singer, —a black, shiny fellow, not at all sad in looks. 
It was impossible to imagine that he could ever be 
dejected, and yet, over and over, with a queer flutter 
of his wings, he sang that strain with its pathetic 
tinge. It was rather too bad to stop Mr. Cricket’s 
musical efforts, but he cheerfully hopped away as his 
shelter was lifted, and he took up his mournful air as 
perseveringly as ever. What imprisoned* maiden 
locked in that dungeon could he have been serenad- 
ing? Not that horrid yellow “thousandlegged” 
worm, nor that ferocious beetle. There was some- 
thing else in that cell, —a poor, frightened lady-bird, 
in her red dress polka-dotted with black. Still an- 
other occupant was in this ogre’s hall, —a rove 
beetle, or “devil’s coach-horse.” In alarm he ele- 
vated his tail and rushed into the roots near by. 
These creatures, under the circumstances, recalled an 
ancient mythological tale, and the trembling lady- 
bird now figured as Proserpine, and the large, vil- 
lanous beetle as Pluto, about to carry her off on his 
steed, the “devil’s coach-horse,” to his Kingdom of 
Darkness. No wonder Mr. Cricket uttered that dole- 
ful chirp! But the tragedy was interrupted, — Pluto — 
skulked into his cave, his horse ran away, and Pro-— 
serpine flew to her Regions of Light; only Mr. 
Cricket’s persistent melody told what might have — 
been. 

At the edge of the brook, gliding through the field, 
a wasp was seen to alight on the ground, and to dis- 
appear somewhere near a flat piece of rock, After a 
few minutes she came from under this stone. When 
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she had gone, upon raising the cover to the hiding- 
place, a hole, as of an earth-worm’s, was found, and 
here she had chosen to make a home for her young, 
that she might be saved the trouble of burrowing a 
new one. Soon the grub would be soundly sleeping, 
with his supper of little fat, juicy caterpillars packed 
ready for him to eat when his long nap was over. 
Before the wasp came back the cover was replaced, 
and her home left uninjured. 

A few stones were now taken out of the brook, 
and when the water had cleared a most interesting 
spectacle was presented. A hole was the first thing 
noticed, and by poking into it with a stick, the family 
dwelling there was summoned forth. The first to 
come was Father Crab, “armed to the teeth,” with 
his formidable claws extended for battle, —a savage 
creature indeed; and not knowing exactly what had 
offended him, he laid the blame to his wife, and 
began snapping at her with his weapons in a brutal 
manner. She was not to be treated thus without re- 
taliating, and immediately a skirmish ensued, in 
which one crab lost a claw,—but what did that 
matter, when claws are as easily grown as finger- 
nails! In the mean time, two wee crabs had jumped 
rapidly backward out of sight, and did not dare 
uncurl their tails. 

A whirlwig water-beetle, that, before the quarrel, 
had been gossiping with the crabs, now began his 
mazy dance, bobbing dizzily about on the surface 
of the water, then darting down to the bottom for 
a rest. 

Other stones were removed. Under one was a tiny 
black lizard, and a caddis-worm in its case of bits of 
stone, sticks, and sand built together. Not many 
days would pass before that ugly-looking worm 
would be sailing on gauzy wings, and appear far 
more attractive as the caddis-fly. 

Close to the caddis-worm lay a lazy tad-pole, with 
a pair of new feet that it would use vigorously ere 
long. From the slimy stones turned over in the 
water, squirming bugs scrambled as fast as possible, 
and concealed themselves. There was also a so-called 
“horse-hair” snake that wriggled in a truly snake- 
like fashion, and a funny dancing creature sprang 
about in the mud in high glee. 

In making a list of the creatures discovered on 
that trip, it was surprising to see how many there 
were, and to find that even in the brief afternoon 
spent in observing them there had been something 
learned about each that the mind had not grasped in 
more than one year’s study. 

Yes, stones can talk to us, but the sermons to be 


learned from the quaint preachers beneath are not | 


to be despised. 


* A PLACE FOR THE BOYS. 


Wuat can a boy do, and where can a boy stay, 
Tf he is always told to get out of the way ? 
He cannot sit here, and he must not stand there; 
The cushions that cover that fine rocking-chair 
Were put there, of course, to be seen and admired. 
A boy has no busiuess to ever be tired. 

. The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 
On the floor of the darkened and delicate room, 
Are not made to walk on, —at least, not by boys; 
The house is no place, anyway, for their noise. 


A place for the boys, dear mother, I pray ; 

As cares settle down round our short earthly way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving deeds, 

To show we remember their pleasures and needs ; 

Though our souls may be vexed with problems of life, 

And worn with besetments and toiling and strife, 

Our hearts will keep younger — your tired heart and 
mine — 

If we give them a place in their innermost shrine ; 

And to life’s latest hour ’t will be one of our joys 


‘That we keep a small corner, —a place for the boys.. 


Boston. Transcript. 
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THEY-RAN AWAY; IT DID NOT PAY. 
In Two Parts. — Part I, 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


NDER the shadow of the meeting-house sheds, 
in a small Vermont town, two boys were ear- 
nestly discussing some subject which was evi- 

dently very exciting. Occasionally one would rise 
and carefully survey the premises as a cautionary 
measure, and then the subject would be as eagerly 
resumed. 

“T’ve stood it as long as I’m going to. Father 
heads me off in everything I try to do, and says he 
“can’t afford it;’ and I’m sick and tired of it all,” 
said Martin Day, the older of the two, a lad of 
sixteen. 

“So I say,” returned his companion. “ It’s ‘ Here, 
Jim, I want you, you can’t go now,’ at every move I 
make; and this everlastin’ farm work I just hate, 
—there ’s no end to it.” 

“T’vye been readin’ ‘Jack the Roamer; or, the 
Adventures of a Poor Boy,’ and, I tell you, that’s a 
fine book! That feller didn’t loaf round home, but 
he just struck out to make his fortune, and inside of 
six months he was worth twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and then, of course, he did the han’some by his folks, 
and they all thought he was a trump. Lots of poor 
boys have run away from home and made their for- 
tunes; an’ I tell you, my mind’s made up,” said 
Martin, bringing down his fist. emphatically on the 
old shed, which groaned under the harsh treatment. 

“All right, if you ‘ll run away, I will,” rejoined 
James, dropping his voice to a stage-whisper as he 
deliberately expressed his mind, weighing his words 
carefully as he uttered them. He was only fourteen, 
but he did not intend to be behind his companion in 
determination and courage in throwing off the bond- 
age which held him. 

“Good for you, Jim; I knew you were all right. 
I told the old man yesterday that I was goin’ to get 
out of this, so he knows I’m thinkin’ about it.” 

“You did! What'd he say ?” 

“He just grinned and said, ‘Go it, if you want to.’ 
He thought I’d back down when it came to the 
scratch, but he’ll find he’s mistaken.” 

“Say, Mart, where’ll we yo?” inquired Jim; “we 
want to have some sort of a plan.” 

“Well, I haven’t quite made up my mind, but I 
guess we ’d better head for New York. That’s such 
a big place of course there’s plenty of chances for 
smart boys like us ” — drawing himself up with self- 
satisfaction, and tucking his thumbs under his arm- 
pits; “LT ain’t a bit afraid but we’ll get along all 
right. Of course the folks ’ll stew when they find 
we’re gone, but they ’ll get over it.” 

“Oh, yes; don’t you remember what that city chap 
told us last summer about New York, how grand and 
big everything was, and how easy it was to get work 
there? My sakes! I rather reckon we’ll come back 
one of these days and astonish the natives. I have n’t 
got anybody to mourn much oyer me, though I 
s’pose Aunt Sue will miss me when it comes time to 
do the chores. But the old lady ’ll have to do ’em 
herself, or get another boy, I’m thinking, for I shall 
be minus about that time ;”’ aud James chuckled over 
the prospect of his aunt’s discomfiture, —the aunt 
who had so long given a good home to the orphaned 
boy. 

“Now, see here; we’ll go to bed to-night as usual, 
and at three o'clock to-morrow morning we'll meet 
down in the hollow by the old oak; don’t take much 
luggage, but lay-in a stock of eatables, for I reckon 
we shall be hungry walking. Scrape up what change 
you've got, too, for it’11 come handy. Understand, 
three o'clock, sharp!” and Martin prepared to de- 
part for home. 

“Agreed. I’ll be there, sure. Mum’s the word 
called James,-as he struck out in another direction 
for his home, whistling as he went. His conscience 
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‘near, and seemed to invite his caresses. 


was not quite easy when he remembered his aunt’s 
kindness, but he whistled the londer and tried to 
drown its whispered words as he went about doing 
his chores for the night, glad in the thought that it 
was the last time he should have them to do. 

Something made it very hard for him to swallow 
as he patted the old horse, who neighed as he came 
James had 
a tender heart, and it came near upsetting his plans, 
but he threw off his feelings, saying, — 

“Bah, what a baby Lam! I guess if Martin Day 
can set out for himself, Jim Wales can too. There’s 
no backin’ down now, so here goes;” and he put on 
a smiling face as he went in to supper, and listened 
patiently to his aunt’s account of the day’s events, 

The March wind blew cold across the hills when 
the two boys stole noiselessly from their homes and 
made their way to the old oak tree, as they had 
agreed. It was very dark, but the road along which 
they took their Way was a familiar one, and they had 
no difficulty in finding it. 

“What did you grab?” was Martin’s question. 
“T got a pocketful of doughnuts and some apples.” 

“JT hooked a mince pie, and it’s good, too; Aunt 
Sue knows how to make ’em, I tell you,” rejoined 
James. 

“Tt’s agood ten miles to Whitehall, and we must 
be skippin’ if we want to get a ride on the freight 
that goes down at seven o’clock,” said Martin. 

They kept up a brisk conversation as they trudged 
along, and were apparently in the best of spirits. 
Most of the luncheon was disposed of before they 
finished their long walk. The sun was up when 
they reached Whitehall, and they were delighted to 
find the freight train still standing at the station, 
though it was past seven o’clock. The good-natured 
brakeman gave them directions to “pile in,” in 
answer to their petition for a ride, and this they did 
with alacrity, and seated themselves on the floor of 
an empty car. Soon the train started, and they felt 
that they were fairly off to seek their fortunes. 

Now they proceeded to take an inventory of their 
possessions, and found four paper collars, a button- 
hook, a jackknife, two marbles, and a towel, in which 
were the remnants of the pie and three doughnuts. 
Martin proudly displayed a dollar bill tied up in the 
corner of his handkerchief, and James produced six- 
teen cents; these were their stock in trade, 

“T tell ye, ain’t this fun!” chuckled Martin, as they 
sped along in their private car; “this is what ye 
read about in books. I never went on the cars much, 
now I mean to enjoy it;” and he stretched himself 
out lazily, and prepared for a nap, while James fol- 
lowed suit. 

When they awoke they found the train at a stand- 
still, and hardly had they opened their eyes before 
they were roughly commanded to “Tumble out of 
this, young fellars, we want to lock up this car.” And 
tumble out they did, and slunk away out of sight of 
questioners. 

They soon learned that they had reached a rail- 
road centre where freight was dispatched in differ- 
ent directions, and a few inquiries put them on the 
track of a train going south as far as Troy. Here, 
again, they were fortunate in finding a good-natured 
conductor who allowed them to crawl into a partly 
filled car. They began to think they were in for a 
good time, and proceeded to finish up their luncheon, 
feeling sure good luck would help them to more 
when that was gone. It was nearly dark when they 
reached Troy, and they managed to elude the vigi- 
lance of the officials, and hid themselves away in a 
dark corner of the car for the night. 

They both slept soundly, and awaked early enough 
to leave the car before any one was stirring, and set 
off on foot southward. 

(Lo be continued.) 


Knowledge and timber should not be much used 


until they are seasoned. Hots. 
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A HILLSIDE LESSON. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


Tue whortleberry bushes bore, 
Of luscious fruit, a wondrous store. 


Some children, on a holiday, 
With pails and baskets came that way. 


They found and shouted with delight, 
A sand-rimmed lake withwaters bright. 


Beside the lake, beneath a hill 
Too steep for ploughman’s hand to till, 


A rude log cabin shelter gave 
To one lone man with features grave. 


Yet he was kind, and in his house 
Played bo-peep with. a_half-tamed 
mouse, 


A sparrow to his shoulder flew, 
As if in him a friend she knew. 


A Pheebe bird, in his low shed, 
Unscared her little offspring fed ; 


While in the pine tree, straight and tall, 
You could have heard the robin’s eall. 


That timid bird, the partridge shy, 
Brooded her chicks before his eye. 


If he but whistled, clear and shrill 
The qnail made answer from the hill. 


Deep in the fox-grapes tangled maze 
A blinking owl passed quiet days, 


Saluting him with her “Tu whoo,” 


To which he answered, “ How are you 2” 


The little fishes in the sand 


Would nibble crumbs from his kind hand. 


He told the children, for he knew, 
Where largest whortleberries grew. 


They scattered then to vale and hill, 
Basket and pail intent to fill. 


Like busy bees the girls all worked, 
Like lazy drones a few boys shirked. 


The smallest girl among them all, 
With wellfilled basket had a fall, 


Soon at her side a kind friend knelt, — 
The man who in the cabin dwelt, 


He said, “ My darling, don’t you know 


That your spilled berries all will grow ? 


“When on some pleasant day next year 


You come for whortleberries here, 


“You'll find these berries just now sown 


To bearing bushes well-nigh grown. 


cc rey, “Tal * 
oi none were scattered on the ground 
New bushes would not so abound, 


“So, darling child, your little fall 
Was but a piece of luck; that’s all.” 


He filled her basket to the brim, 
And she — half fell in love with him. 


She learned, upon that pleasant hill, 
A lesson she remembers still, 


And every year it grows more plain, — 


That present loss means future gain. 


THE OLD CASTLE. 


“When they are cooked well,” re- 
plied Irving, in fine scorn, as he left 
Harry to finish his own unpacking; 
“but I’m not much on butterflies for 
a steady diet.” 

The new comer looked up in sur- 

_ prise, and flushed a little; but he 
made no reply. 

For the next few weeks there 
seemed to be a tacit agreement be- 
tween. the two boys that they should 
seek each other’s society as little as 
possible. When they met at table 
they were social enough to ward off 
suspicion, but they plainly had little 
in common. Harry was busy mount- 
ing some specimens of birds he had 
brought, while Irving was full of the 
coming foot-ball match, and talked of 
little else. He was quarter-back of 
the high school eleven, and he meant 
that his new acquaintances should ap- 
preciate the fact, though he thought 
in his heart that they could not realize 
the honor. One day he was talking 
boldly of the approaching victory, 
when he saw a queer look pass he- 
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THE MINISTER’S BOY. 
BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


HEN the Browns decided to spend the winter 
W in Florida, they also decided to leave Irving 
at home, that his school might not be inter- 
rupted, and they considered themselves fortunate in 
renting their house to the new minister, who, with his 
family, would occupy it during their absence, allowing 
Irving to remain with them. The new minister had 
one son, —a boy Irving’s age, — and Mrs Brown was 
expatiating upon the advantages of such a suitable 
companion for Irving, who was fast approaching that 
age when, to quote his sister, “he knew it all.” 

“He will be such a good example for you, Irving,” 
quoth Mrs. Brown. “I hope you will profit by it, 
and allow your mind to be turned in other channels 
than this perpetual foot-ball, which I am sure will 
cause your death some day. I shall really feel quite 
easy about you with Harry for a friend.” 

But Irving held other views. “The idea of having 
to live in the house with a minister’s boy all winter!” 
he exclaimed in disgust. “He'll be a regular old 
muff, like the one who belonged to the minister we 
sent away ’cause he had red hair, —not the one who 
talked too loud in the pulpit.” 

“Trving, that will do.” 

“You know,—the boy who said ‘ Yeth’m,’ and ‘IT 


gueth tho,” pursued Irving, taking advantage of the » 


fact that no punishment would be meted out to him 
on the eve of his mother’s departure. ‘“ All he knew 
anything about was bird’s-nests and butterflies, and 
he could n’t tell a base-ball from a foot-ball.” 

“Trying, you may retire.” Mrs. Brown spoke in a 
tone that Irving thought best to ohey, even though 
absence would so soon make his mother’s heart grow 
fonder. Banging the door as he went out, he 
dragged himself noisily upstairs, thus justifying 
Mrs. Brown's idea that a little wholesome restraint, 
such as strangers alone can give, would not be with- 
out benefit to her son. 

On the next day the Browns departed, and the new 
family arrived. The minister’s boy was a short, 
stocky lad, with eyes that struck Irving pleasantly as 
the eyes of a boy who was a boy, until he went up to 
help him unpack. ‘The first thing that the new boy 
took from his trunk was a glass case containing 
butterflies, 

“See, Irving,” he said eagerly. “ Don’t you think 
butterflies are great fun? I’ve got a lot of birds to 
mount, too, Do you like birds ?” 


tween Harry and his father, while 
Mrs. Hall smiled. Somehow, it net- 
tled Irving, and to regain his self-possession he 
began to talk the louder. 

“T tell you what, we’re just going to lick those 
Daltons way out of sight. ‘They won’t be in it this 
time, and we shall keep the pennant. By the way,” 
he continued in quite another tone, “you came from 
Newton, didn’t you, Harry? Did you ever hear of 
that famous quarter-back they have there? I don't 
remember his name, but my cousin has told me about 


him, They say he’s got no end of tricks of his own. — 


I’d like to see him and get on to some of ’em.” 

“ Perhaps you will some day,” replied Harry, disin- 
terestedly, helping himself to a glass of water. 

“T asked you if you knew him,” repeated Irving ; 
“but I don’t suppose you ever heard of him. I for- 
got that you don’t know a foot-ball when you see 
one. Please excuse me, Mrs. Hall,” and Irving left 
the table in disgust. 

The time for the great fonteh drew near, and 
Irving talked constantly of it,—the more so, per- 
haps, because Harry seemed to avoid the subject, 
‘trying to turn the conversation whenever foot-ball 
was alluded to. But Harry was so persistent that 
poor Mrs. Hall said to herself that she should be glad 
when the day was over. The morning before the 
game Irving was radiant with joyful anticipation. 
He could hardly wait for the morrow. But that 
afternoon he went to the field and his exuberance 
proved too much for him. He was carried home 
with a broken arm. ' 

When the bone had been set and the effects of the 
ether had passed off, the minister’s boy appeared in 
the doorway of Irving’s room. 

“I’m so sorry, Irv,” he said; ‘ honest injun.” 

“Yes, a heap you are,” retorted Irving, who was 
not too ill to be cross. “I suppose you’ve come to 
preach on pride and falls. Sail in.” 

Harry’s red cheeks grew redder. “I was going to 
say —” he began, “but —never mind. Can’t I read 
to you, or something ?” 

“No, thank you » __ ungraciously. “How can I 
think of anything except this ache, and that old 
game that can’t come off. I don’t know which is 
worse. Well lose the pennant. They can’t get 
anybody to play in my place.” 

Harry made no reply. He stood first on one foot 
and then the other as he fingered the portitre awk- 
wardly. Finally he spoke, “Say, Irv, don’t you 
want to look at my birds or butterflies 7”. 

“Confound your butterflies! No!” roared Iry- 


ing, and weak and sick he turned over and buried — 
his head in the bed-clothes. Harry left him, and — 
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went to his room to put the eyes into his latest 
specimen. 

The next evening, as Irving lay in his steamer- 
chair trying to read, but wondering instead why 
none of the boys had been around to tell him what 
turn affairs had taken, he heard a noise outside as of 
hurrying feet, and a shout arose on the air that made 
him sit upright in spite of his arm and shoulder. 

“Rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, ’rah, C-a-tr-ney, ’rah,, 
"rahi, “rah !” 

“Turrah for the Carneys!” howled another voice, 
and in a second the minister's son burst into the 
room. He wore a dirty white sweater, and his stout 
stockings and knickerbockers were covered with mud. 
He panted for breath as he spoke. 

“The game went on after all, Irv,” he said. “ And 
our —I mean your, side won. We—I mean yon, 
just pounded ’em, we—I mean you did!” 

“What!” cried Irving, staring in amazement at 
the figure before him, 

“Yes, sir. We—I mean you, got ’em this time, 
sure,” 

“Then we keep the pennant,” shouted Irving. 
“But who took my place, and what are you rigged 
out in that toggery for?” 

“The Newton quarter-back took your place,” re- 
plied Harry, ignoring the latter part of the question. 

“Good! But who sent for him ?” 

“Did n’t have to send. Je was here.” 

“Oh, come off now, and tell me what you mean.” 
Irving’s ire was rising again in spite of the assurance 
of victory which he hardly yet comprehended. 

“T mean,” said the minister's boy, quietly, “that I 
am the ‘ Newton quarter-back.’” 

The two boys regarded each other in silence some 
moments. Finally, when Irving’s mind had adjusted 
itself to the new situation, he held out his hand. 

“Come and shake — don’t joggle my chair. Let’s 
bury the hatchet in the foot-ball field ; but —” 

“And put the birds and butterflies in the same 
grave ?” interposed Harry, slyly. 

“——but you were awful mean to keep it to your- 


self. You might have told me in the first place.” 
“TI suppose I might. But would you—in my 
place 2?” 


“No,” admitted Irving, after one swift second of 
introspection, “I shouldn’t. I was a conceited 
clown.” 

“You were,” said the minister’s boy. “ Shake.” 

The following spring, when Mrs. Brown came 
home, she was met at the station by two boys with 
long, unkempt hair, muddy sweaters, and knicker- 
bockers of peculiar color, cut, and texture. When 
she had freed herself from her son’s embrace, she 
turned toward his companion, and vainly trying to 
keep from her voice the dismay which she felt at his 
uncouth appearance, she asked : 

“And who is this, Irving ?” 

“The best chum a boy ever had, mummy,” replied 
Irving, enthusiastically. “That ’s the minister’s 
boy.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GIANT TEMPERO. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


IANT TEMPERO lived in a large castle, sur- 
rounded by the thick woods of Selfwill. 
Through the 


grounds ran the brawling 
stream of Passion. 


He was a cunning old fellow, 
this giant, having the power, although exceedingly 
hideous, of making himself appear quite attractive to 
those who were not yet his slaves. The poor crea- 
tures who, chained hand and foot, strove to break 
from their loathsome captivity, after a few struggles 
settled down into a hopeless, despairing acceptance 
of their fate. 

Although neighbors were not plentiful around the 
giant’s castle, still there was one bright little crea- 


ture, a fairy named Good Sense, who had built a 
jewelled palace on a high mountain back of Tempero’s 
abode, and when that tyrant was off on some of his 
trips after new slaves, she would slip into the 
grounds, and with bright, loving words, strive to 
induce the fettered childreh to take courage and 
break the bars of steel that enclosed them on every 
side. 

As Giant Tempero was strolling along the high- 
way, he met Charlie Sometime, and they soon became 
fast friends. “I wish you would not invite that boy 
here so often,” said Charlie’s mother; “ whenever he 
comes you are so naughty and troublesome that I 
want to turn him out of the house before he ruins 
you.” What! his comrade, the dear delightful 
Tempero, who was sure children always ought to 
have their own way, and make themselves heard 
when they could not get it; he knew what tyrants 
parents were; oh! he never would leave such a true 
friend. Foolish Charlie; day by day he fell more 
and more into the power of the wily giant, who wove 
invisible fetters about him that were wonderful in 
their strength. At last Charlie ran away from 
home; but once inside the giant’s grounds, all illu- 
sions vanished; he saw his friend in his most hideous 
aspect, and, caught like a fly in the web of a spider, 
vainly endeavored to escape. 

One day when Tempero was absent, the. fairy 
Good Sense stepped in, and finding Charlie only too 
anxious to regain his liberty, gave him the hatchet 
Resolution, with the small steel of Perseverance 
to sharpen its edge. “Hide these,” said she, “and 
whenever you have a chance, chop: at the bars 
with might and main; when the last ones fall your 
chains will drop off, and you will find yourself free; 
but remember, — 


““ When temper gains the mastery 
Thick and strong the bars will be, 
But overcome it day by day 
And soon the bars will drop away.”’ 
So saying, the fairy vanished, and eagerly the hoy 
began his task. Sometimes he was almost ready 
to despair; for days Tempero would scarcely allow 
him out of his sight. Often other bars sprang up 
in the place of those he had just demolished ; but 
though often faint of heart, he persevered, and as 
year after year rolled by, and he approached man- 
hood, the time of his servitude drew toa close; the 
Jast bar was broken, and he was free.. Giant 
Tempero gnashed his teeth with rage, but was 
powerless to injure Charlie, who hastened swiftly 
home. On the threshold he met Common Sense, — 
“ Ah,” said she, ‘‘happy are you to have conquered 
yourself by ruling your temper; may you never 
again fall into the clutches of Giant Tempero!” 


SELFISH AND LEND-A-HAND. 


Lirtie Miss Selfish and Lend-a-hand 

Went journeying up and down the land. 

On Lend-a-hand the sunshine smiled, 

The wild-flowers bloomed for the happy child, 
Birds greeted her from many a tree; 

But Selfish said, ‘‘ No one loves me.” 


Little Miss Selfish and Lend-a-Hand 
Went journeying home across the land. 
Miss Selfish met with trouble and loss, — 
The weather was bad, the folks were cross; 
Lend-a-Hand said, when the journey was o’er, 
“T never had such a good time before.” 

Mary F, Burts, in Outlook. 


There is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the 
Singer's. 
There is nothing in the world so much admired 


as aman who knows how to bear unhappiness with 
courage. 


SENECA, 


SENECA. 
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JENNIBE’S LESSON. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


OR even Christ pleased not himself.” Jennie 


Brown repeated these words over and over to~ 


herself as she walked slowly homeward along 
the shady road from Sunday School. The day was 
pleasant, the birds sang in the branches over her 
head ; but Jennie did not hear them, for the words of 
the text had set her to thinking. 

Miss Atwood had explained the text in such a 
manner that her class could not fail to understand 
its meaning, and it seemed to Jennie she was talk- 
ing to her alone as her teacher told them how Christ 
went about doing good deeds, always helping the 
poor, lame, sick, and helpless; always so kind, loving, 
and gentle; never angry, never cross, never seeking 
his own ease and comfort; ever ready to do the work 
his Heavenly Father had given him to perform. 


“Could any one have told Miss Atwood about — 


me?” thought Jennie, “for I almost know she meant 
for me to take the lesson to myself, —for how would 
she know that I would rather read than help mamma, 
or take care of baby, or — lots of things, if somebody 
had not told her? But,” she added thoughtfully, 


‘show I wish I might be like Him, if ever so little!” 


As she walked up the path to the house she 
stopped to admire her flowers, which were just begin- 
ning to bloom, and of which she was justly proud; 
for she had worked faithfully since the first warm 
days of spring, making the beds, and sowing the 
seeds sent her by her aunt in a far distant State. 
She lingered a while longer until, hearing her baby 
brother crying, she said crossly, “There is Hugh 
crying ; I never can have a minute’s peace. I wanted 
to read my Sunday-School paper.” 

Then the remembrance of her lesson came to her 
mind, and with a bright little smile and a nod, she 
said to herself, “ We will see, Miss Selfish; ” then, 
hurrying up the steps, she called to the little lonesome 
brother, ‘‘ Here is sister, darling; come, let’s have a 
game of ball;” and in a few minutes the merry 
laughing voices, as they played with the soft rubber 
ball, sounded very pleasant to the busy mother in the 
kitchen. 

After little Hugh tired of this Jennie took kim 
out on the porch, and, laying him in the hammock, 
gently rocked him until he fell asleep. “Now, I am 
going to read,” said Jennie; then she thought of her 
mother in that hot kitchen, —“ Perhaps I can help 
her;” another nod of the wise little head. 

Stepping briskly to the kitchen, she said, “Can I 
help you, mamma? I have just left Hugh asleep in 
the hammock.” 

The mother looked surprised, but said, “ You may 
set the table, then get a pitcher of fresh water, and 
we will soon have dinner.” 

After the meal was over Jennie insisted on wash- 
ing the dishes alone, while her mamma rested in a 
rocking-chair on the cool porch. As it was work 
Jennie usually disliked very much, her mother won- 
dered what had come over her to cause such a change, 
but Jennie wisely kept her secret; “For maybe I 
will forget and be as careless as ever, and I do think 
it is so nice to see how many things I can do to help 
some one. I wonder if this is what Miss Atwood 
meant when she said for us to try to be like Christ ? 
I almost know it is, for she said we would be much 
happier when we were trying to please others, ‘eyen 
as Christ pleased not himself.’ ” 

After her work was finished she joined her mother 
on the porch, with little Hugh, who had awakened, 
and was laughing and playing merrily, thoroughly 
rested after his long nap. 

“Now my little girl must rest ; she must be tired,” 
said mamma. : 

“Oh, no,” said Jennie, “but I will get my Sunday- 
School paper, and we will read it together here on 


this cool porch where the sweet scent of the flowers 
r 


| 
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fills the air; but first let me gather a bouquet for little 
Hugl;” 
ered a lovely bunch of flowers, whose bright colors 
kept the little one happy, while Jennie read her 
paper and then told her mother about the morning’s 
lesson. “And, mamma,” she said, earnestly, “I ain 
going to try to live to please others, and not do just 
what I most wish to do, when I know I should be 
helping you or amusing little Hugh.” 

Jennie’s mother gave her a loving caress, and told 
her she had certainly made a good beginning. And 
as the lesson had made a lasting impression on 
Jennie’s mind, in after days if she felt any of the 
old selfish disposition in her heart she would recall 
the words, “For even Christ pleased uot himself ;” 
and no task was too hard or unpleasant for her, and 
her life was much happier, while she was a comfort 
to every one. 


MAKING NICKELS AND PENNIKS. 


‘THE copper used in the manufacture of pennies is of 
the very best quality, and is from the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company, on Lake Superior. The metal is 
shipped in bulk from the mines to the factories of Mer- 
chant & Co., in Connecticut. ‘There it is rolled and 
stamped out in circles of the requisite size, says the 
“Philadelphia Inquirer.’ These circles are perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the raised or milled edge. 
At this stage the pieces intended for pennies are as bright 
as gold pieces, while those intended for nickels resemble 
highly polished silver. In this condition they are deliv- 
ered to the mint. Of course it is absolutely necessary 
that all the pieces should be of uniform size and weight. 

The transfer from the factory to the mint is made; 
and the number of pieces in a package is reckoned by its 
weight. To find out how many small coins the amount 
of nickel and copper contracted for at present will make, 
multiply the number of pounds of copper by one hun- 
dred, and the number of pounds of nickel by seventy. 
This calculation will show that the metal now about to 
be made up into coin will make thirty-five thousand 
nickels and one hundred thousand pennies. One hun- 
dred pennies, therefore, weigh exactly one pound. 

When these pieces reach the mint, they are subjected 
to the finishing process, which consists in stamping them 
with the denomination, lettering, and characters seen on 
the coins when they reach the public. To accomplish 
this, great pressure is needed, as the pieces are not heated 
again after leaving the factory. 

The amount of pressure required is simply enormous, 
considering the size of the pieces. The copper pennies 
require a pressure of ten tons avoirdupois, while with 
the nickel pieces it is necessary to put. on a pressure of 
from twelve to fifteen tons. — Plainfield Reformatory. 


THE GENTIAN. 


Tue gentian hid a thoughtful eye 
Beneath dark fringes, blue and shy, 
Only by warmest noonbeams won, 
To meet the welcome of the sun. 


The gentian, her long lashes through, 
_Looked up into the sky so blue, 

And felt at home, — the color there 
The good God gave herself to wear. 


The gentian searched the fields around ; 
No flower-companion there she found. 
Upward from all the woodland ways 
Floated the aster’s silvery rays. 


_ The gentian shut her eyelids tight 
On falling leaf and frosty night ; 
And close her azure mantle drew, 
While dreary winds around her blew. 


The gentian said, “The world is cold ; 
Yet one clear glimpse of heaven I hold. 
The sun’s last thought is mine to keep; 
Enongh, — now let me go to sleep.” 
Lucy Larcom. 


and skipping down the steps she svon gath-_ 
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A GAME OF TAG. 


A GRASSHOPPER once had a game of tag 
With some crickets that lived near by, 

When he stubbed his toe and over he went, 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


Then the crickets leaned up against a fence 
And laughed till their sides were sore, 

But the grasshopper said, “You are laughing at me, 
And I sha’n’t play any more.” 


So off he went, tho’ he wanted to stay, 
For he was not hurt by thi fall, 

And the gay little crickets went on with the game, 
And neyer missed him at all. 


A bright-eyed squirrel called out as he passed, 
Swinging from a tree by his toes, 
“What a foolish fellow that grasshopper is; 
Why, he’s bit off his own little nose!” 
Selected. 
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CHARLIE BROWN’S HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. 
(Youne ConrrivuTors.) 


Far back from the country.road stands a small white 
cottage, in which lives Charlie Brown, who is six, and 
his grandmother, who is over seventy 

It was six years since Mrs. Brown had been to chureh, 
but she decided to go next Sunday, and take Charlie for 
the first time. 

He had asked his friend, Horace, several times, where 
he went every Friday night; but all Horace said was, 
‘¢Oh, you'll find out soon, Charlie.” 

Sunday morning dawned, and Charlie was up very 
early and got ready for church; and at half-past ten they 
were seated in the pew where his mother and father had 
sat but a few years ago, but would never again. 

Soon some figures in white robes appeared, and Charlie 
whispered, — 

“What are they for?” 

“They are the choir boys. 
them ?”’ 

““Yes’m, [I guess so, —why, yes, there is Horace 
leading.”’ And sure enough it was. 

It was a lovely sight. Twelve small boys in white, all 
carrying a spray of holly and singing, came slowly down 
to the choir seats. 

Charlie, like most boys of his age, soon got sleepy dur- 
ing the sermon; but-when the choir boys sang, he was 
awake, and looked as happy as any one ever did. 

“Well, dear, how did you enjoy yourself in church ?” 
asked grandma, after they had reached home. 

“Well, I enjoyed the singing, but I am afraid I didn’t 
enjoy the sermon.’’ 

As usual he said his prayers, and went to bed with the 
knowledge that in the morning he would find some gifts 
from grandma and friends. . 

He arose and dressed before his grandma awoke, but 
she was awakened by ‘‘Merry Christmas, grandma,’’ 
from a sweet childish voice. 

He knew the gifts were in the sitting-room; and after 
a hasty breakfast he entered the room, and what a sight 
met his eyes! 

‘Tt must be a surprise-party,” he cried. 

There was Aunt Kate and her husband, Uncle Henry's 
smiling countenance, besides several other relations, 

He kept undoing packages, among which there was a 
penknife, several boxes of candy, his first four-in-hand 
tie, a stick-pin to go with it, and other presents. 

Charlie started at the sound of the bell, and it was 
soon reported that a little boy was at the door who 
wanted something to eat. 

Charlie went out, but nobody saw he had a bundle, 
It was a box of his candy and his penknife, which 
he gave to the boy, whose countenance lighted up 
immediately. 

At night when he went to bed he said, — 

‘Grandma, it makes me happier to give rather than 
to receive,” 


Do you know any of 


A. Marton Houmges. 
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A FOOLISH GIRE. 
(YounG Conrripurors.) 


Artuur and Edna were going to school. It was quite 
late, and they were afraid they would be tardy. 

Arthur was a large boy and rather fat, weighing more 
than Edna. Edna was not younger than Arthur, but 
quite slim. 

As they were hurrying along they came to the bridge 
that was on their way to school. It happened that the 
bridge was not safe, and the men were fixing it. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Edna, “how are we to get to school 
without going way to the other bridge, a mile away ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Arthur, “it is the only way.” 

“Mr. Arthur,’? said Edna, haughtily, ‘‘you need n’t 
think Lam going so far. I am going across anyway; it 
will surely hold me.” 

“Don’t! don’t! it won’t hold you,” exclaimed Arthur, 
alarmed. 

**Oh, you little coward! ’’ sneered Edna. 

As she was near the centre, and was stepping on a 
plank, there was a crash. As it happened the bridge 
was not high, so she did not hurt herself much in falling 
to the water. ; 

Arthur had his coat off in a minute, unchained the 
nearest boat, gave it a push, sprang in, and very soon 
reached Edna. He drew her in and called for some one 
to bring oars. That was soon done, and Edna was 
carried home unconscious and quite a little bruised, for 
she had scraped herself on a rock after reaching the 
water. 

Days passed and Edna began to recover, though very 
slowly, and finally Arthur was allowed to see her. 

The first thing Edna said when Arthur opened the 
door was, — 

“Arthur, I shall never be so foolish again if I have 
to go twenty miles.” 

ALICE BULKELEY. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir seems a long time since the Editor dropped his 
pen, closed his ink-bottle, packed away his scissors, 
shut his desk, said good-by to the readers of Every 
OxHER Sunpay, and ended Volume XI. Yet only 
two months have flown away. We had a happy year 


together, did we not? How will it be now? Just 
the same, and better, the Editor hopes. With this 
number, Volume XII. opens its budget. We make 


no promises, — the habit is dangerous, — but we shall 
try to fill the columns of this paper with interesting 
stories, bright anecdotes, attractive pictures, valuable 
information, sound teaching, Biblical sidelights, wise 
sayings, and cheerful religion. 

What fine times most of you have had! Tom 
Hutchinson says that he never enjoyed himself so 
much before, of a summer, in his life. He went into 
the country ona farm. But Joe Robinson declares 
that he had more fun down at the seashore than he 


* ean tell about. So whichever way boys go, they seem 


to get real sport. We carry the vacation with us. 
The genuine way to have a good time is to join with 
others where you are, and share in what is going on. 

The Editor has been through many experiences 
since writing the last “ Editor’s Chair.” He cannot 
say much about the summer, from this Chair, for it 
might appear too personal. But his young readers 
would be greatly entertained if they could see what 
the Editor sees in his memory gallery. He went to 
England, visited Windsor Castle, saw Queen Victoria ; 
visited the Marlborough House, saw the Prince and 
Princess of Wales; went to Aldershot and saw a 
great review of troops with sham battle, under the 
charge of Lord Wolesey; marched through London 
streets with the stars and stripes waving over him, and 
the people cheering. Does all this sound a little 
strange? ‘These were honors paid to a company that 
went from Boston,—a courtesy from England to 
America; and as the Editor was one of that military 
company, he took his one-hund1ed-and-seventieth part 
of the 170 membership enjoyment. 

But the bell rings for Sunday School to come to 
order. It is good to be in a Sunday School, after all, 
and vacations ought to make us think so more grate- 
fully. 


. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Pa Se pees ok OB, 6. 


[Tur Letter-Box has always been an interesting 
feature in Eypry Ornyur Sunpay. We open it 
again for another yolume, with a cordial invitation 
to the young people for their contributions. Here is 
a free field for the youngest, as well as the older 
ones, to furnish brief letters, and such puzzles, enig- 
mas, etc,, as they may devise. We also solicit solu- 
tions and answers, promising an acknowledgment in 
this department to each and every one received. 
One little rule should be observed by our contribu- 
tors, both in this department and in all other columns 
of the paper, —that is, to write on only one side of 
the letter paper. In many newspaper offices manu- 
script is rejected which is covered on both sides with 
writing. Let every one who enjoys the Letter-Box 
send something, and it will be more interesting than 
ever during the current yolume. | 


Sours Hooksett, N. H. 
Drar Eniror,—I do not suppose you ever heard of 
our Sunday School up in South Hooksett, N. H., 
miles from the village, and four miles from the city of 
Manchester. We meet at two o'clock every Sunday. 
Mr. Frank Thomas is our superintendent. We have 
about twenty-five scholars. Miss Mary Downing, of 
Concord, N. H., has sent us twenty copies of the Evmry 
OruER SuNDAY for eight or nine years. A committee 
see that these papers go into twenty different families. 
All the children know Miss Downing, although some 
never have seen her. She and Mr. Hill made us a visit 
four years ago. ‘Think of one person paying out seventy- 
five dollars for a school with no relatives in it! It must 
be for the interest she has in the good work. If this is 
printed in the Letter-Box column you may hear from our 
school again. 
8. H. 


ConcorD, MAss. 
Dear Eprror, — Enclosed please find answers for one 
anagram and one enigma which I found in Volume XI. 
No 21. I hope the answers will be right. I enjoy the 
Every OTHER SUNDAY very much. “In nearly every 
number there is some picture, either historical, geograph- 
ical, or for literature; all these I give to my teacher, who 
is ver y glad to have them, as they are very good. 
Your true friend, 


Yours, 


Wrst NEwron, MAss. 
DrAr Epriror, —I send you an enigma which I should 
be pleased to have you publish in the Every Orner 
Sunpay if you think it good enough. I take the Evry 
OrnEer SuNDAY and enjoy it very much. 
Yours respectfully, : TuroporA KIMBALL. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 
Drar Evrror, —I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in this city and like it very much. We have quite a 
large audience, numbering about one hundred. I read 
the Every Orner Sunpay, and like it very much. 
Well, I think I must close now. 
Yours truly, Mave H. Usincer. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


CAN any sone make twenty words from 
* devotion ne 


the word 
WiLuir Sims. 


four. 


OLIVE GAGE. 


DIAMOND. 


Marin word, something everybody uses. ‘Top word, 
something a starfish has. Bottom ‘word, old- fashioned 
word for yes. Ends, consonants. V. DAL. 


ANAGRAM. 


Tvou atlhs vaeh on ehtor Gdso foerbe em. 
Lucy C. Swan. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 2, 18, 8, is a kind of metal. 
My 8, 10, 7 4, 13, is the opposite of silence, 
My 16, 6, 11, isa kind of donkey. 
My 10, 5, 4, et, 6, is part of a desert. 
My 9, 14, 15, 13, is a story. - 
My 1b, 3, 17, is a part of the face. 
My 4, 12, 10, 19, 13, is something hard. 
My whole i isa well-known maxim, 
Auice R. Brooks. 


ENIGMA II. 


I Am composed of twenty-seven letters. 

My 8, 2, 22; 12, is what all young ladies should learn 
to do. 

My 27, 24, 17, 20, 3, is used in school. 

My 15, 18, 9, 22, is a brave man. 

My 21, 25, 1, 11, 14, is a military title. 

My 6, 27, 19, 26, 20, 7, is a girl’s name. 

My 9, 2, 21, 16, is an ancient city. 

My 23, 10, 14, 20, is a girl’s name. 

My 21, 27 24 4, is a ship’s officer. 

My 3, 7, 13, 18, 5, is a useful animal. 

My whole is the name and residence of a prominent 
Unitarian divine. Autce F. Kinsury. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 2, 5, 11, is something horses eat. 

My 1 10, 7, is a color. 

My 2) 6, ie ’9, 8, 4, is to keep any one back. 

My 9, 5, 6, 4, 8, is where milk is kept. 

My 2) 3, is a pronoun. 

My whole is one of Longfellow’s noted poems. 
HENRIETTA STEINMETZ, 


Tue Autumn, oh, the Autumn! 
Who does not knoay it well 4 
When the leaf turns brown, and the mast drops down, 
And the chestnut splits its shell. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Tue Annual Lists of the Ladies’ Commission on 
Sunday-School Books are ready, and may be obtained 
by application to the Sunday-School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Supplementary lists 
will be published from time to time in this paper. 

The Commission is making a special effort to in- 
erease the usefulness of its work, and it earnestly 


requests the co-operation of Ministers and Sunday-- 


School Superintendents in placing the lists. 


AUTUMN BULLETIN. 


TEACHING oF JESUS, PRIMARY GRADE. By Mrs. 
J.C. Jaynes. Twenty ‘illustrated four-page leaflets. _ 
Price, 12 cents net, postage extra. 

BeGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY, PRIMARY GRADE. 
By Mrs. J. C. Jaynes. 
leaflets. Price, 12 cents net, postage extra. 

TEacHInG or Jesus. Twenty lessons for Inter- 
mediate classes. By Rev. Edward A. Horton. Paper 
covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the dozen, 
$1.25. 

BEGINNING OF Curistianity. ‘Twenty lessons 
for Intermediate classes. By Rey. Edward A. Hor- 
ton. Paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by 
the dozen, $1.25. 

Twacuinc or Jesus. Twenty lessons for Ad- 
vanced classes. By Rey. Thomas R. Slicer. Paper 
covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the dozen, 
$1.25. 

BEGINNING OF CuRISTIANITY. Twenty lessons 
for Advanced classes. By Rey. Thomas R, Slicer. 
Paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy; by the 
dozen, $1.25. 

The above manuals constitute all the lessons 
published in the one-topic, three-grade course of 
1895-1896. 

A Catrcnism or Liperat Farra. By Rey. 
Charles F. Dole. Second edition. Pages 112. In 
cloth, 35 cents per copy; by the dozen, $3.50. 
Paper covers, 20 cents per copy; by the dozen, $1.80, 

A Boox or Sone anp SERVICE. 
thonsand. Price, 40 cents a copy; by the dozen, 
$4.00. 

Onz-Toric THREE-GRADE SysTEM FOR 1896- 
1897. The one-topic three-grade system has now 
reached its fourth year. The lessons for 1896-1897, 
to be issued every week in leaflet form as heretofore, 
will be on “The Story of Israel” and “ The Great 
Thoughts of Israel.” To each subject twenty lessons 
will be assigned, the whole forty lessons covering the 
Sunday-School year. This course will treat for the 
three grades that part of Hebrew history and Biblical 
record from Elisha to Jesus. The lessons for the 
Advanced classes will be prepared by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford; Intermediate, by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Primary, by Rev. Albert Walkley. The 
Primary will be illustrated, and all the lessons will 
be in four-page leaflets. Price, 50 cents a hundred 
leaflets. 


THE UNITARIAN. 


Unites all denominational interests. 

Gives the news from the whole field of Unitarian 
activities. 

Deepens spiritual life by spreading the Gospel 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.’’ 


Published every month by GEORGE H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin 
Street Boston. Subscription price one dollar for any twelve 
months, 
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EVERY. OTHER- SUNDAY, 
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THE uniform subscription price of Every OrHEeR 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
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